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Uh center, American Consul Pontius and Dr. 


} been at work preparing for this 


FOOCHOW MESSENGER 


FOOCHOW, CHINA. FEBRUARY 1917. 


The Seventieth Anniversary of the Opening 
of Christian Work in foocbow. 


Our Guests. time for the meetings, This 

e haq Church seats 2000 easily. At 

the session on Thursday after- 

. hen Military General Li 

anniversary to be held Nov. 7— 7008 Wt) 

14. We had reminded the Pra- 294 Chief of Police 0 with a. 
yi few other officials and gentry 


lential Committee of this fact ' 
page “ise ; were present and at the Chris- 


(for even that august body for- ~~"! 
sets its children’s birthdays “4m Endeavor Rally on Monday — 


sometimes) and asked them to the church was full, and at all 
send some one to help us cele- public meetings the main body of 
brate. They did the next best the church was well filled. The 
thing—sent a hearty good letter new pipe organ added greatly to 
with a lot of best wishes for the the success of all the meetings. 
future, and good words about Phis church and the pipe organ 
Foochow’s attainments in union by 
movements and the ability of Crosity of the late Mrs. D. 
the Chinese church here to take illis James. Her joy in Heav- 
care of itaelf We asked the ©2:¥8 deepened during those 


Canton mission to come up and days by the knowledge that. her 


gifts had helped to make the 


help us, and Rev. Mr. Ung and ® . 
Miss Davis We asked Anniversary of the 


the North China mission to Legtuuing of Heaven's Kingdom 
come down, and Dr. Arthur H. ™ Foochow a greater power. 
PR Rev. Dwight Goddard who plans 
g 

with us. They joined most heart- to be in Foochow next January 


ily in all the gatherings and will also be pleased to know 


gave a lot of good, and we trust that this church, the plans for 
they got some good to take which he made while here in 
o 


hack with them. 1914, has proved itself a most 
convenient meeting place with 
The New Church. admirable acoustics, allowing the 


The new church at Peace speaker to see and be seen by 
Street was completed just in the 2000 people in attendance, 


For a year the Committe 
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with accommodations for over 
sixty visitors in the Parish 
house, and providing also rooms 
for the various committees. 


Forward Movements. 


What did we do? Well we 
had many reminiscent addresses. 
But we also looked into the fu- 
ture and appointed a commit- 
tee to take steps toward some 
kind of a union of the three Con- 
gregational missions in China. 
‘We are in three widely sepa- 
rated places :—North China in 
the provinces of Shansi, Chihli 
and Shautung—South China in 
Canton and in Hong Kong and 
here in Foochow in Fukien prov- 
ince. Representatives of all 
three Missions were present and 
were all of one mind that we 
would be greatly benefited by 
getting together. It would also 
be an aid to the board at home 
to know the combined wisdom 
of the three missions on various 
questions that come before them 
for decision. 

The other forward step that 
we took was to start a thank- 
offering from the Chinese for the 
benefit of the Chinese Church. 
The money from this is to be 
used to meet a deficit that 
we voluntarily faced early in 
the year rather than retrench. 
When this deficit is met the 
money will be used to help 
build two churches for the Chi- 
nese Missionary Society—one in 
Foochow city & one in Ing Hok. 
I'he fund has a good start, about 
$400 being subscribed to date, 
with more in sight. This means 


as inuch as $4000 in the United © 
But the best of this is 7 
that the Chinese have gotten a7 
taste of going out after money | 


States. 


and getting it. 


Effects of Christianity on Pastors’ 
Families. 


One of the strongest proofs 


of the benefit of Christianity to © 


Foochow was the presence at 
this anniversary of five widows 


of former pastors of this mis- © 
sion. Mrs. Ding Long Go was | 
born five years before Mr. and — 


Mrs. Johnson came to Foochow. 


She rejoices in looking back — 


over a long life spent in most 
active service to Jesus and the 
people of Ing Hok and Foochow. 


One of her sons and a daughter — 


were in Christian work when 
they were called to higher ser- 
vice. Another son holds degrees 
from Oberlin College and is a 
most useful member to Foochow 
College faculty. She rejoices in 
the presence of children about 
her to the fourth generation 
who bear the name of Jesus. 

Mrs. Lau Maing Sik is the 
mother of five living sons, who 
are giving much to the church. 
One son has given $3000 to one 
church and others are giving to 
other churches. 

Mrs. Ling Go Chung gave one 
son to the ininistry and other 
sons are in Christian work. 

Mrs. Ling Nik Sing has a 
daughter helping her husband 
in Y. M. C. A. work and an- 
other daughter is known to 
some of the readers of this for 
she holds an M. D. from Illinois 
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University and plans to return 


Mio China to help her own people 


to get strong bodies. 
As we saw the great grand 


Behildren of these mothers in Is- 


rael running about also ccle- 
brating the anniversary of the 


Becoming of the Kingdom to Foo- 


chow Seveuty Years ago we rea- 
lized how well the early work- 
ers wrought and what an in- 
heritance is ours from them 
and also what a wonderful out- 
look for the future is before 
the Church of Fukien. 
Willard L. Beard. 


fugitive Impressions of Ffoocbow Revisited 
by Dr. Arthur H. Smith. , 


The most spectacular alter- 


@ation in Foochow during the 


last decade and more, is of 
course the new roadway through 
the rice fields to the river. The 
carriages with clanging gongs, 
and several hundred rikishas, 
together with the new macad- 
amized roads through populous 
suburbs to the bridge, and 
through the city itself, are trav- 


eling certificates that Foochow 


does move. (On the other hand 
the absence of some former well- 
known steamer lines makes the 
port even more inaccessible and 
isolated than twenty years ago.) 

The new parks (rather park- 
lets) show how Foochow is try- 
ing to keep up with the times. 
One can readily believe that 
the whole plain between the 
city and the Min will within a 
few years be built up with capa- 
clous (albeit flimsily construct- 
ed) modern buildings of doubt- 
ful ability to withstand floods 
and typhoons. This will make 
such a “boon” in real estate as 
Fukien has never witnessed—a 
process sure to be repeated when 
the far too deliberate railway 


makes its welcome appearance. 
The economic .results will be 
far reaching and perhaps too 
complex to be predictable. 

The Fukien Provincial As- 
sembly, at present a semi-weekly 
afternoon debating society, may 
contain the ‘promise and pot- 
ency of provincial self-govern- 
ment when China eventually 
finds herself. It is gratifying 
to witness the expansion of the 
Foochow Y. M. C. A. within a 
few short years. Not many of 
their China buildings occupy a 
more commanding position than 
the imposing structure which 
fronts the longevity bridge. 
Their city work is most advan- 
tageously situated and will pre- 
sently rise from its ashes with 
no harm from the ordeal of 
fire. | 

It is a pleasure to see the 
new site of the mission and 
the new Trinity College of the 
Church Missionary Society, al- 
though depressing to hear that 
they are losing two of their 
long time workers whose places 
will be hard to fill. 

As the two Chinese charac- 
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ters meaning “Union” have for- 
merly been so hard to write in 
Foochow, it is the more inter- 
esting to see that they have be- 
come as it were contagious, and 
are spread over many and varied 
plants from the Kindergarten 
up to the coming University. 
This seems to be an inevitable 
& a necessary step in missionary 
evolution, but it will certainly 
mean heavier financial outlay 
and harder work all around. 
But the ultimate benefits will, 
we may believe, be inestimable. 

It is a glad time when the 
American Board celebrates in 
Foochow its Seventieth Anni- 
versary. Would that at least 
one of the pioneers might have 
been spared to see the day! 
The new church of Chinese ar- 
chitecture and the new organic 
instrument are worth coming 
from the National Capital to 
see, and more than justify them- 
selves. 


It is impossible for an out- 9 
sider in a hasty visit to judge} 
of the quality of the work of 7 
this mission as compared with | 
former years. There is a whole- | 
some stimulus of friendly mnis- @ 
sions working side by side for | 
two generations, by which each 7 
may perhaps learn something | 
from the other. It appears how- 3 
ever an ominous fact (if it is a | 
fact) that the pastoral body of | 
the American Board seems to ] 
have reached its saturation point. 
and has ceased to grow! Can 7 


this not be remedied ? 


The vision of a yet wider | 
union of all American Board 4 


Missions in China has come 
into recent view, and we may 
hope for its realization within 
a measurable time. 


but in union there may. be 
unanticipated strength. 
the time be hastened! 


History of Mission Work in foochow. 


Earliest Arrivals. 


The first missionary to Foo- 
chow was Rev. Stephen Johnson 
of the A. B. C. F. M. who ar- 
rived from Siam on January 2, 
1847. He was joined by Mr. 
and Mrs. L. B. Peet. They were 
permitted to live on Dong Ciu, 
a small island in the Min River. 
In September they were joined 
by Revs. Moses C. White and 
Judson D. Collins of the M. E. 
M. The C. M. S. missionaries 
Revs. W. Welton and D. Jack- 


son, arrived in 1850 and ob- 
tained residence on Black Rock 
Hill in Foochow City. The C. 
K. Z. began work in Fukien in 
1882. 


Hardships of Travel. 


In those days the journey to | 
the field was a considerable | 
Rev. Chas. Hart- | 
well who arrived in 1853 was — 


undertaking. 


one hundred and sixty-four days 


ou the boat from New York 
At Amoy he | 
waited three weeks and then © 


to Hongkong. 


In disper- © 
sion, there has been weakness, 
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ound passage to Amoy (200 
niles) on an opium clipper for 
95, gold. At Amoy he waited 
» month and then obtained pas- 
age on another opiam clipper 
for $150. gold. The mails and 
noney remittances all depended 
pon opium captains. At one 
ime the missionaries had to 
send their mails by special mes- 
senyer to Shanghai because the 
opium agent at Foochow would 
not handlethem. The money for 
salaries and work was usually 
obtained from the opium eap- 
tains at Sharp Peak. In one of 
these trips a Swedish missionary 
was robbed by Chinese pirates 
and pushed into the water and 
drowned, 


Conditions of Life. 


The conditions of living in 
the East were little understood 
and as a result the death rate 
was very high among the early 
missionaries. The missionaries 
lived during the first two years 
on the low island of Dong Ciu. 
The floods swept over it. One 
year the verandah of one of the 
houses was struck by a larve 
raft and carried away, and with 
it boxes of clothing and _ pre- 
cious letters from the homeland. 
he clothing was recovered but 
the letters were never found. 
lu the summer the missionaries 
reuted rooms at Kushan Mon- 
astery for a few weeks. The 
sacrifice of life was large. At 
the end of the first decade 
tlirty-five missionaries belong- 
ing to the three missions had 
arrived in Foochow. Of these 
uuly twelve were on the field 
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at the end of the first ten 
years, ten had died and thirteen 
were invalided home. After two 
years premises were found on 
the higher ground south of the 
river and also at Ponasang. 


Persecution. 


Even more taxivg than the 
hard living conditions was the 
continuous strain of adjustment 
to new environment. The mis- 
sionaries were continually un- 
der close observation. They 
were suspected and feared. In 
1871 the Genii Powder panic 
reached Foochow. Reports were 
circulated to the effect that 
missionaries and their converts 
poisoned wells. In Foochow the 
wells were all cleaned; cover- 
ings were made for them and 
the wells were locked. In the 
country districts wells were 
guarded by armed men. All ped- 
dling was stopped and strang- 
ers suffered indignities. Several 
chapels were wrecked. In 1895 
occurred the Kutien massacre 
in which eleven foreigners be- 
longing to the Church Mission- 
ary Society and the Church ‘of 
England Zenana Mission were 
killed. 

Getting the Language. 


The first few years were spent 
in acquiring the language and 
becoming acquainted with the 
people. Before 1850 they had 
ayreect on a romanization which 
was a great help in learning 
the language. The acquaintance 
with the people was often ex- 
pensive. One missionary desir- 


ing to purchase an ordinary ink 
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slab was asked the sum of 
four dollars. His teacher fin- 
ally obtained it for hiin for two 
dollars. Such slabs are pur- 
chased for about twenty or for- 
ty cents in these days of high 
prices. 


Preaching to the People. 


As-soon as they were able to 
speak the language they opened 
chapels in which they preached 
daily to the curious crowd who 
gathered. We have a descrip- 
tion of the audience in one of 
these chapels in 1851. “Here 
come in street passengeis, few 
or many as the case may be; 
some will have the poles on 
which they carry burdens; some 
with packages which they have 
been buying, or are going to 
sell; some will be empty hand- 
ed. They stand or sit, gazing 
listlessly about noticing the 
room and_its inmates, especially 
the stranger. It may be the 
speaker is going on with his re- 
The incomer expresses 
aloud to his neighbor his surprise 
and delight, that the stranger can 
speak their languaye—wonders 
how long he has been in the 
country, or how old he is,—and 
perbaps the next moment he 
will inquire how many thick- 
nesses of clothes the preacher 
wears, or What viands he eats 
with his rice.” 

At these meetings tracts were 
freely distributed. This cus- 
tom has now been chanved and 
tracts are sold. In the early 
days short tours were also made. 
‘These were limited inasmuch as 


the missionary could not travel 
more than thirty miles beyond 
the treaty port. 


Converts and Churches. 


The time of sowing and wait- 
ing for the first-fruits was a 
long ten years, the first convert 
of the A. B. M.. being baptized 
in 1856. The first baptism of 
a Foochow man occurred in 


Hongkong in 1853. This was 
a servant whom Rev. James 


Calder took with him to Amer- 
iga. The M. E. M. baptized the 
first convert’ in 1857 and the 
C. M. S. the first two in 186i. 
The first church (A. b.) was or- 
ganized in 1857 and the first 
church building erected in 1856 
(Cing Sing Dong M. E. M.). 
Each of the Missions gradually 
worked out its polity. The M. 
EK. M. held the first annual 
meeting “in 1862 with a mem- 
bership of 87. In 1869 seven 
helpers, as they were then call- 
ed, were ordained deacons and 
four of this number were er- 
dained elders. In 1873 a num- 
ber of men were made presiding 
elders and the missionary was 
called missionary in charge. In 
1877 the Annual Conference 
was organized and the mission- 
ary and Chinese were put on & 
par. In 1915 the Annual Con- 
ference of the M. E. mission 
of North Fukien numbered 5+ 
ordained Chinese workers ani 
Hinghwa had 943 ordained work- 
ers. The C. M.S. ordained tliv 
first clergyman, Uong Giu Daik, 
in 1871. In 1915 they had 15 
ordained workers. The A. B. M. 
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ordained the first two pastors 
in 1876 and had in 1915 fifteen 
ordained workers. 


Spread of the Message. 


The Christian message was 
spread far and wide by the first 
converts. A native of a pirate 
island of the coast of Hinghwa 
was the means of bringing the 
Gospel to Hinghwa. Mission- 
aries began itinerating there in 
1860, it was occupied in 1890 
and set off as a Conference in 
It is now one of the 
most flourishing places in the 
province. Long before foreign 
missionaries Came to live in the 
inland stations there were con- 
verts. At first visits were made 
to them by the missionaries. 
Residence of missionaries in the 
inland stations was made pos- 
sible by the treaty of Tientsin 
in 1858. There are now in 
North Fukien 40 stations; Foo- 
chow is occupied by the three 
missions as common ground, In 
Hinghwa, Futsing and Kutien 
the C. M.S. and M. E. M. are 
working together in harmony 
and carrying on a_ successful 
work. Up to the year 1898 
the membership in the three 
churches increased slowly. Af- 
ler the Kucheng massacre the 
church increased rapidly. In 
the year 1896 there were twenty 
thousand applicants for baptism. 
In 1915 the communicants num- 
beced 23438 in the northern 


part of the province including 
Hinghwa. 


Union in Evangelism. 


The spirit of evangelism has 


always permeated the churches 
of North Fukien. Each of the 
Missions has a growing native 
missionary society. At one time 
the C. M. S. sent two Chinese 
as missionaries to Korea. These 
were recalled because the C. M. 
S. has no work in that country. 
This spirit of evangelism has 
manifested itself on many oc- 
casions. Perhaps most remark- 
ably in the Province-wide Ev- 
angelistic Campaign in 1914 
when a united campaign of 


evangelism was held in thirteen 


large cities of Fukien. In this 
the churches manifested a fine 
spirit of cooperation and unity 
which will mean inuch for the 
future work of the church. 


Self Support 


Self-support has moved for- 
ward as rapidly as the economic 
condition of the people and the 
crowth of self-respect permitted. 
The idea of self-su pport was talk- 
ed of from the very beginning. 
The M. E. M. estimated the fin- 
ancial ability of each circuit and 
then imade a definite appropri- 
ation of foreign funds. In 1915 
the native contributions of all 
churches in North Fukien in- 
cluding Hinghwa to church work 
amounted to $105,361 being 
$4.50 per member. 


Christian Literature. 


The missionaries gave them- 
selves early to providing liter- 
ature for the growing native 
church. We have as a result 
ot their labors, the whole Bible 
in the colloquial character and 
ltomanized, a union hymn book, 
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and a number of tracts and 
books. There is also a Manual 
of the Foochow Dialect and 
a Dictionary of the Foochow 
Dialect. The North Fukien 
Tract Society was established 
in 1891 and has published and 
distributed a large number of 
tracts and books. It has also 
_ opened a book-room in Foochow 
City which has interested liter- 
ary men. 


~ The Sunday School and Christian 
Endeavor. 


The Sunday School work was 
begun early. The last few 
years lrave witi@ssed a marked 
advance. This has been largely 
due to numerous conferences 
and to the one foreign secretary 
and four Chinese secretaries who 
-have given their whole time to 
developing Sunday School work. 
Many of the churches are or- 
ganizing normal classes for Sun- 
day School teachers and Bible 
classes for adults. 

The Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety was established in 1885. 
There is now a C. E. Union 
between the C. M. 8. and the 
A. Bb. M. churches. 


Schools. 


The missionaries began edu- 
cational work for boys and girls 
as soon as they could find the 
teachers and the pupils. In 
connection with the preaching 
chapel there was a school and 
that policy has been carried out 
to this day. These day schools 
for boys and girls have multip- 
lied in numbers and increased 
efficiency. The A. B. establish- 


Union College which 
with 85 students in the Arts | 


ed a boarding school for boys 
in 1853 and for girls in 1854. 
These two schools developed in- 
to Foochow College and the Foo- 
chow Girls’ College. At first 
the purpose. of these schools 
was to train workers. This was 
broadened until now the ideal 
is to prepare the boys and girls 
for life and service. In recent 
years the boys’ schools have be- 
come Higher Primary Schools 
and have been linked up with 
the Day Schools below and 
the Middle Schools above. The 
Anglo-Chinese College was est- 


ablished in 1881. The Methodist | 
educational work for women de- | 


veloped into the South China 
Women’s College with its five 
buildings and equipment. The 


C. M. 8. established a High | 
School and in 1912 established § 


These schools § 
have formed the basis with others | 


Trinity College. 


in the province of the Fukien 


department in 1916. 


Theological education receiv- | 
ed attention early. In 1853 the 
A. B. opened a school, the gradu- | 
ates of which were given further * 
training in classes by different | 


missionaries. In 1896 a regular 
Theological School was estab- 
lished. The M. E. Theologica: 
School was founded in 187] anc 
the C. M.S. in 1878. In 1912 
the three schools united 1: 
the Foochow Union Theologica’ 


School which has graduated 60 | 


men. 


The Normal School was es- 


tablished by the M. E. Missiou 


opened § 
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and in 1913 united with the A. 
PR. Mission in a Union School. 
They are located in Foochow 
City. 

The schools for women were 
opened 1885 (A. B.). Now each 
Mission has several schools for 
women. 


Medical Work. 


The work of the Christian 
physician was begun early. At 
first the physician’s work was 
chiefly the care of the foreign 
members of the Mission. The 
first medical missionary was 
tev. I. W. Wiley, M. D., 1851, 
(M. E. M.). Rev. W. H. Collins 
began medical work in Foochow 
City in 1861. The A. B. first 
medical missionary was Dr. Os- 
vsood who arrived in 1870. Since 
those early days medical work 
has made much progress. There 
were in 1916 in the province 
43 hospital buildings with 2208 
beds and the number of treat- 
ments given was 421372. The 
foreign physicians, men number 
27, women 15. Chinese physi- 
cians 16, Foreign nurses 22, 
Chinese medical assistants 72 
and nurses 158. Outside of 
these there are Chinese physi- 
cians and dentists who are prac- 
icing foreign medicine. The 
pliysicians have taken a broader 


view of their work and are now 


taking hold of the problem of 


sanitation and are trying to 
help the Chinese to improve 
conditions so that some of the 
diseases may be prevented. The 
establishment of the Union Med- 
ical. School in 1911 has mark- 
ed a long step forward. In the 
last five years 28 students were 
admitted to the School (A. B., 
M. E. M., C. M. S.) and four 
graduated. 
Social Service. 

The churches and missionaries 
have always been interested in 
Social Service. Early they be- 
gan the campaign against foot- 
binding, opiuin, drowning of lit- 
tle girls, slavery. That these 
evils have been mitigated is due 
to the continual agitation of 
the churches. More recently the 
churches have taken up sanita- 
tion and health campaigns which 
have proved very beneficial. 

The Missions have done con- 
siderable work for the weak and 
helpless in institutions. There 
are two churches for lepers, 
schools for the blind. Mrs. 
Wilkinson’s School has done 
most excellent work in relating 
the blind to the conditions in 
China. The foundling asylums, 
orphanages, opium refuges in- 
dustrial schools for women, all 
these, have ameliorated the con- 
ditions of life amongst the poor 
classes of China. 

Lewis Hodous. 


The Exhibit. 


One of the most interesting 
‘ind instructive features of the 
Seventieth Anniversary was the 


exhibition of work done in the 
various schools and stations of 
the mission together with pho- 
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tographs and relics of the carly 
days when the first missionaries 
were beginning to get a foothold 
here. For weeks before the com- 
mittee was hard at work plan- 
ning the details of time and 
place and materials and collect- 
ing old pictures and interesting 
mementos of the past. For days 
before the opening of the confer- 
ence both Chinese and foreigners 
were busy arranging the mater- 
ials collected. The native build- 
ing used by the Women’s Boari- 
ing School in the city was given 
over to the exhibit. The at- 
tendance was good throughout 
both from outsiders and those 
attending the conference. One 
afternoon was given to the re- 
ception of officials and delegates 
both foreign and Chinese. The 
military governor, General Li 
was most cordial in his words of 
appreciation. 


The wall space aroun tlie 
small court near the entrance 
filled with splendid maps 
drawn by two of the touring 
pastors of the region where there 
are schools and churches direc- 
ted by this. mission, also phio- 
tographs of officials and gentry 
who have been helpful and 
friendly. The first room at the 
left was given over to the work 
of the three Girl’s Schools at 
Ing-Tai, Diong-loh and Pona- 
sang in } ‘oochow, showing essays, 
hand-work and text-books. ‘The 
essays seemed to attract the 
Chinese visitors more than any- 
thing else. A similar exhibit 
of the work of the Women’s 
Schools included embroidered 
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shoes and needle-work done in 
the Diong-loh School by women 
who had to earn their board ; 
also many photographs of con- 
ferences and of families who- 
have been won to Christianity 
by the quiet work of the Bible 
women. The Union Normal 
School room was filled with 
useful and ornamental things in 
paper folding and wood carving. 


From here the guide posts 
led the visitor up the narrow 
stairs to the press exhibit. Here 
the lover of antiquities would 
linger long. For personal ar- 
ticles such as Dr. Osgood’s clock, 
a Bible belonging to Mr. Peet, 
who was one of the first mis- 
sionaries of the A. b. C. F. M. 
in Foochow. The original of 
hymns and books, the matrix of 
the first page of the Romanized 
edition of the Gospel of Mark, 
and a medicine:case used by Dr. 
Whitney for over forty years 
were spread out on a large table. 
In the next room were articles 
of furniture used by the first 
missionaries. 


Coming down the stairs to 
the other side of the building 
brought the visitor into the 
Union Medical School exhibit. 
Here the instruments used in 
the laboratory and clinic with 
text books and splendid detailed 
drawings done by the students 
gave one a clear idea of what 
this school is doing to train the 
young men of China to follow 
C losely in the steps of the Great 
Physician. For general educa- 
tion of young men, the exhibi 
of the work done in Foochow 
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College in the next room was 
instructive. The center table 
was filled with specimens col- 
lected in the science department, 
one of which was a beautifully 
marked fish swimming about in 
a small aquariim. Drawings 
and photographs on the walls 
illustrated the other phases of 
the College life. 

The passage way through the 
main room led the visitor past 
photographs of Christian En- 
deavor groups, including Dr. and 
Mrs. Clark, who have visited 
Foochow once or twice in their 
tours and other groups of  pas- 


tors and Christian workers. The 
theological school room, filled 


with books and a few photo- 
graphs, led into the rear of 
the building where gay colored 
things waving to and fro lured 
the visitor on. .\ wood variety 
of very useful things such as 
rugs, towels, ribbons, stockings, 
aud cloth showed the efficient 
training that is being given to 
the orphans in the Christian 
Herald Homes. Beyond the room 
siven over to the Commercial 
Press were samples of seeds and 
plants grown on Beacon Hill 
farm at Sharp Peak where many 
of the orphans are learning farm- 
ing, as Well as mechanical draw- 
ings and wood-work done by the 
bovs learning carpentry. Close 
beside these was the work done 
ii the manual training schools 


vil the girls’ and boys’ day 
schools. 
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The realistic illustrations of 
Bible stories and animal stories 
need no kindergarten label to 
attract old and young. There 
was usually a group surround- 
ing the samples of hand work 
done in the Sunday schools, es- 
pecially the little houses made 
of straw. One of these was a 
model of the play-ground at 
Geu-Cio-Dong. (The Church of 
the Saviour.) 

Coming into the main room 
once more one could spend 
a good deal of time looking 
through many interesting photo- 
graphs illustrating the evange- 
listic work, pictures of the first 
mission buildings in the var- 
ious centers and of missionaries 
grouped with pastors and preach- 
ers or out on ours, teaching 
and laying the foundations of. 
new churches. 

To the foreigner, at least, the 
wall space reserved for private 
photographs of individual inis- 
sionaries and their children, an | 
vroup pictures of the whole mis- 
sion body gathered together for 
annual meeting gave the per- 
sonal vital touch to all the ex- 
hibit. In the center the strony, 
fine young faces of Rev. and. 
Mrs. Charles Hartwell on their 
arrival in Foochow in the 60s 
brought to mind the splendid 
faith aud courage of those who 
risked so much to make an open- 
ing for the coming of the Ning- 
dom of God among this needy 


aud burdened people. 
Laura D. Ward. 
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The Foochow Mission of the 
A. B. C. F. M. was first on the 
ground, Jan. 2, 1847. The first 
convert to Christianity in 
chow was baptized by this Mis- 
sion in 1856 and it held its 
own well or better than the 
other two Missions at work in 
Foochow. But at the end of 
twenty years the other two were 
having success in points distant 
from ‘Foochow ; and soon they 
could report larger membership 
than could our Mission; and we 
began to be criticised. Why 
were we making so few con- 
verts? Various causes were as- 
signed. One globe-trotter told 
folks at home that we did not 
mix with the Chinese. 

Orders came from home that 
we must get out like the other 
missions. But they already had 
a circle around Foochow; and 
so we struck for the Interior. 
Dr. and Mrs. D. W. Oszood 
came out for this purpose in 
1870. But the way seemed 
completely blocked. The mov- 
ing spirit in the enterprise was 

rev. S. F. Woodin who was 
having some success in the Ing- 
hok field. I came out in Sept.— 
Oct. 1872; and Miss E. A. 
Claghorn came a month later. 
Mr. and Mrs. Woodin promoted 
a match for the good of all in 
general and the Interior Enter- 
prise in particular. 

Soon after Chinese New Year 
in 1873 six of our helpers were 
sent up the river rent 
chapels at long-kau, Tsiang-loh 
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Early Days at Shaown. 


and Shaowun, and were success- 
ful at the first two, but not at 
Shaowu where there bad just 
been trouble with the Roman 
Catholics. About the middle of 
Oct. Messrs Woodin, Osgood 
and Walker started on a tour of 
the back part of the Province. 
At that time the Anglicans and 
the Methodists had chapels at 
Yen-ping, and the latter also 
had a chapel at Shun-chang, 
10 miles above [ong-kau. We 
spent about a week each at 
Iong-kau and Tsiang-loh, went 
beyond this latter place about 
four days’ journey to Kien-ning 


Hsien, and then N. E. about 90 


miles thru T’ai-ning Hsien to 
Shaowu where we spent 9 days, 
during which time Woodin and 
Walker also made a trip 25 
miles, far up the river to Kuang- 
tseh Hsien. Then we journeyed 
on to Kien-yang Hsien, and after 
a day there came on to Kien-ning 
Fu where we “three barbarians” 
were arrested and sent down 
river. 

Ihe next Spring Mr. Woodin 
alone made a tour of the field, 
and that Summer Ling Liu-siong 
succeeded in renting at Shaowu. 
In the Fall Dr. Osgood and || 
toured the field, and also visited 
two cities in Kiang-lisi. Nex! 
spring Messrs Woodin, Walke: 
and Blakely made the rounds, 
and came near stirring up « 
mob at Shaowu by their at- 
tempts to buy land. Mr. Blakely 


was seriously troubled with ma- | 
laria alter he got back and all | 
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REV. DING GO 


(An able and devoted Pastor.) 
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thru that summer. In the au- 
tumn Walker was laid up with 
wialarial bronchitis; and so Dr 
C. C. Baldwin accompanied Dr. 
Osgood on a round of the field; 
and they purchased land at 
Shaowu. 

The next spring Revs. Blakely 
and Walker made the round, 
and bargained for the erection 
of a small house that might 
serve as a temporary residence 
till room for something larger 
could be purchased. About the 
end of October, the Blakelys 
and Walkers, each with a small 
child moved up to Shaowu, tak- 
ing along doors and windows for 
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the little house, accompanied 
also by Ling Liu-siong with his 


. wife and an adopted daughter. 


We reached Shaowu just in 
time to eat our Thanksgiving 
dinner In our new house, just 
as Miss Walker and myself 
have just done 40 years later. 
We had a tough job of it; but 
not so hard a one as the Ang- 
licans afterward had in butting 
their way into Kien-ning Fu. 
Mrs. Walker's pluck was an 
essential element in our success, 
as it was also in banging on to 
the hold we had got ‘thru long 
years of trial and near defeat. 

J. Walker. 


Shuowu, Dee. 18, 1916. 


Che Pirthday of the Chiiiese Republic, 


“We have a celebration of 
the birthday of our Republic 
the same as our sister Republic, 
the United States”, writes:one 
of my students in his composi- 
tion describing the celebration 
of Oct. 10th, 1916. And then 
he begins to wax eloquent in 
telling of the revolution of five 
years ago, and in his eloquency 
he uses words too big for him 
to handle as he continues to 
say, “The Manchu government 
was domineering over the domi- 
nation of the populaces and so 
sreat statesmen rose up in China 
to die for their bretherens bles- 
sedness. Thus our beloved Ke- 
public was established”. And 


ending his composition in this 


lourish of sentences, using the 
higgest words he knows of in 
English, this student tried to 


express his great patriotism for 
his new Republic. 

When two weeks prior to Oct. 
10th, the students told me that 
they were preparing a lantern 
parade to celebrate the “fourth 
of July of China” I evinced but 
little enthusiasm for I hadn’t 
fully realized what they were 
going to do. A lantern parade 
is not the way we celebrate our 
Independence Day and the idea 
of the students marching around 
the streets of Foochow, each 
with a lantern in his’ hand, 
seemed to me a rather queer 
way to celebrate such an ccca- 
sion. But, when a few days 
before the tenth they showed 
me the lanterns they had pre- 
pared for the occasion, 1 was 
fully as interested and as im- 
patient as the rest of them for 
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the evening of that day. The 
day drew near. The students 
could wait no longer and so 
they decided to have the parade 
on the evening of the ninth. 
At 7 o’clock that evening all the 
students of the College, dressed 
in their school uniforms, each 
with a lantern in his_ hand, 
gathered at the gate of the 
College compound. Such an ar- 
ray of lanterns I had _ never 
seen in my life. There were 
lanterns of every size, shape and 
color. The lanterns were all 
made of bamboo and paper. 


At 7: 30 we were off. First 
came the College band with 
Dieu Guong beating the big 
drum for all he was worth. 
Just behind the band was the 
largest lantern of the procession, 
ten feet high and lighted with 
seven big candles. This lantern 
was made up of the four charac- 
ters in Chinese for “Foochow 
College”. It took three stu- 
dents to carry this one. Then 
came forty or fifty flag lanterns, 
each painted in the color of the 
flag of some nation, the Ameti- 
cau and Chinese flags leading 
this section of the parade. Be- 


hind the flags came lanterns 


each in the shape of an Eng: 
lish letter, arranged in order 
so that they spelled the words 


C-0-L- 


L-E-G-E. After this came lan- 
terns in Chinese characters re- 
presenting the various activities 
and associations of the Colleve 
life, and behind these came con- 
crete representations of the Col- 
lege athletics such as foot balls, 


basket balls and various others. 
And finally the parade ended 


up with the littlest fellows in 


school carrying lanterns of all 
sorts of fantastic shapes. 

As we went along the streets 
the crowds gathered. The ex- 
citement of it all was intoxica- 
ting. Then some one boldly sug- 
gested that we all go and pay 
our respects to the Governor. 
Every body agreed to this 
suggestion and so toward the 
governors Yamen we headed. 
Upon arriving at the gate of 
the Yamen the Governor was 
completely taken by surprise 
and asked us to wait outside a 
short time until a few prepara- 
tions could be made. Then we 
were asked to come in. In the 
inner reception court we lined 
up and as the Governor caine out 
the students gave three cheers 
for the Governor, three cheers 
for the President of China, and 
three cheers for the Republic. 
He then made us a short speech 
in which he said that he was vlad 
to see such patriotism. China was 
not yet out of troubled waters 
and needed patriots such as 
these students to save her. 


As we came out into the third 
court the governor’s band struck 
up a piece for us. As we came 
into the second court ten bu- 
glers blew a marching tune for 
us and as we passed through 
the outer court a company oi 
soldiers presented arms. Elated 
with this success we marched 
through the main streets oi 
Foochow City the rest of the 
evening. 
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One night was not enough so 
the boys decided to parade again 
on the next night. This time 
was but a repetition of the night 
before, except that we called on 
all the other officials of the city 
and we met many other lantern 
parades of other schools. But 
“Foochow College was the best”, 
so all the crowds on the streets 
said. The jam of people in some 


places in the streets was terrific. 
It seemed almost impossible for 
our parade to get through. As 
we marched along, some of the 
shops along the streets set off 
fire-crackers to show their ap- 
preciation of what we were do- 
ing. The boys came home that 
night dead tired but highly 
elated over what they had done 
these two nights. 

Ray Earl Gardner. 


The fire at ha-Buo-Ga. 


Foochow has been visited by 
a number of large fires of late. 
One of thein which took away 
the Ha-buo-ga church is vividly 
described in the following ar- 
ticle by Mr. ‘Bucknall, an Aus- 
tralian business man, who is a 
deacon and faithful and enthu- 
silastic worker In that church. 

“T was sitting in Mr. Miner’s 
comfortable dining-room, when 
he came in and said there was 
a big fire over my way. We 
went upstairs to see, and sure 
enough it was burning from my 
house to about half a mile west. 
When I arrived home, [ found 
that the next house was catch- 
ing, so I ordered water to be 
vot ready, but fortunately there 
was a little space between and 
the sparks that flew over did 
not cateh. I said to my people, 
| will go over to the church 
and let them know we are not 
burned out; it will ease the 
pastor’s mind! As there were 
at least ten fire walls between 
where the fire started and the 
church, I was not at all anxious 
about it. 


“When I reached the church 
the fire was coming in at the 
back of the pastor’s house. Iun- 
ning to find the pastor I asked 
him where his children were, 
and found that the pastor of a 
neighboring church had taken 
them. . Have you any books or 
papers you value?” “No, only 
my Bible,” holding it up. “Then 
he told me that a thief had 
taken a box full of valuables, 
containing sixty dollars which 
a widow had left in his care. 
He could think of nothing but 
this sixty dollars, so | turned 
to his wife, but she was little 
better, crying, “What shall we 
do? What shall we do ? 

“After some persuasion the 
pastor’s wife showed me where 
his library was, but it was a 
great pile of Chinese books, and 
she did not know which were 
valuable, so I went to the pas- 
tor again, but he would say 
nothing but ask me what was 
to be done about the widow’s 
sixty dollars. I then asked the 
pastor’s wife about clothes and 


bedding and found that she had 
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put the clothes into six bundles, 
so together we took a_ bed, 
three bundles of clothes and a 
package of books, and after 
a long and toilsome journey, 
reached a Christian house. 


“A boy came in and said, 
“We've saved the baby organ! 
Come back for the big organ! 
“We found the pastor’s house 
ablaze, but the church was not 
yet on fire, so the organ was 
brought out, I taking one end 
and the boys the other. When 
we arrived at the Christian’s 
house, though we had several 
rests, my arms ached so that I 
could not lift a cup of tea to 
my lips. The pastor then re- 
membered all his valuable books, 
scrolls and papers, many of them 
presented to him at the time of 
his ordination and some com- 
mentaries on parts of the Bible, 
which he had spent years in pre- 
paring for the publishers. His 
wife, looking at the bundles 
of clothes, said that we had 
brought the old clothes, leaving 
all the clothes in the other 
_ three bundles; and they want- 
ed to go back for them, but of 
course it was too late. Having 
sent every one, who came to 
help him, to help. others, and 
having gone himself to help 
others, the pastor lost almost 
everything. Everybody, think- 
ing as the pastor did, that the 
church with its high walls was 
perfectly safe, lots of valuables 
were put into and around the 
church, but the wind was so 
strong that the sparks were car- 
ried over the fire walls. 


“When 1 heard that a build- 
ing with the highest fire walls 
in all Foochow, which was di- 
rectly in front of the church, 
was on fire, I thought nothing 
would stop the fire but rain; so 
I prayed with all my heart for 
rain, but instead of rain coming, 
the wind changed and almost 
stopped until the fire, which 
was burning against a long fire 
wall, had gone down a little, 
and so did not get over the 
wall. Who says God does not 
hear ? 


“Over two thousand families 
have been burned out. ‘In this 
fire there was a pawn shop. 
(The pawn shops are opened by 
the wealthiest people, and each 
one has a very high wall around 
it.) The manager, thinking it 
could not be burned, had all the 
doors bricked up. When the 
fire was all around, it took fire. 
The manager took what gold 
was there, broke out, and ran 
through the burning street. The 
telephone wires being down, he 
was entangled by them, thrown 


down and burned almost to a 
cinder. 


“One man got a rope and 
hung himself; another let him- 
self down a well by a rope, but 
the rope was burned in two at 
the top, and he was drowned. 
Eleven more covered themselves 
up with wet bedding, and sat in 
an open place. Some of them 
are expected to die. Two little 
children were burned to death. 

“The cause of the great num- 
ber of fires lately is, we suppose, 


principally the long dry season. 
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Wood-work in Chinese houses 
is usually unpainted and when 
old, becomes exceedingly dry in 
dry weather. One of the causes 
given by the Chinese is that a 
bridge was pulled down in the 
city of Foochow, and a nest 
of centipedes disturbed. These 
now having no resting place for 
their feet, their spirits are tak- 
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ing vengeance on the city by 
starting fires everywhere.” 

The members of the chureh 
are coming nobly through their 
trial by fire. The Sunday ser- 
vices, which are being held in 
an old temple (leased some time 
ago by Mr. Bucknall for a school) 
are well attended, and plans are 
going forward for rebuilding. 


Sbaowu’s fortieth Anniversary 


In 1876 two families, the 
Walkers and the Blakelys, mov- 
ed to Shaowu, where they ar- 
rived on Thanksgiving Day. 
Forty years later Dr. Walker 
returning from furlough again 
arrived on Thanksgiving Day. 
There was little in common be- 
tween the two days, but both 
were happy days, though one 
showed little beside a hard task 
well begun. At that time there 
were in all the field six converts, 
and only three chapels 70 and 
80 miles apart; and also a little 
frame house with seven rooms 
which cost all of $486.15. Now 
we have a church member- 
ship of over 900; 33 organized 
churches and 50 other regular 
preaching places; two hospitals, 
two boarding schools, a theolog- 
ical training school, a training 
school for women, and anagri- 
cultural demonstration station. 

It was quite natural then, 
that the Station should have a 
celebration at its annual meet- 
ing which began on Dec. 14. 
Delegates came from the three 
denominations bordering on our 
‘territory; also two delegates 


came from our own Mission in 
Foochow, Rev. and Mrs. Hub- 
bard, who rendered much valu- 
able service, both then and af- 
terward. Mr. Hubbard had vis- 
ited Shaowu twice before, and 
helped with the work here when 
Dr. and Mrs. Walker were left 
alone. This was very different 
from our present prospect of 14 
missionaries. . 

During our celebration a very 
happy spirit expressed itself in 
all the meetings, both business 
and devotional. There seemed an 
unusual willingness to work in 
harmony for a new and real 
advance. One tangible way in 
which this was shown was the 
subscription started at the thank- 
offering meeting when nearly 
$500,00 was promised toward the 
building of a memorial church for 
Dr. walker. They hope to raise 
two or three thousand dollars, 
and make it an entirely Chinese 
undertaking so far as the build- 
ing itself is concerned. 

Another new feature of the 
meeting was the exhibit at our 
North Gate Chapel, gotten up 
largely by Miss Bement, illus- 
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trating our work here, and some- 
thing too of the work in the 
Province. 
Still another feature was the 
procession on Saturday, afternoon 
when over 500 people marched 
thru most of the main streets 
of the city. Every one car- 
ried something. The churches 
were represented by star-shaped 
paper lanterns; church members, 
friends, and little children, car- 
ried little paper flags decorated 
with crosses, stars, or Chinese 
characters. The Girls’ School, 
dressed in light blue, carried 
palm branches and chrysan- 
themums, while the Boys’ School 
carried branches loaded with 
oranges to illustrate “By their 


fruits ye shall know them.” The 


oranges, some of them, were 
labelled Faith, Patience, Love. 
There were also many Endeavor 


and other banners, that added 
much to the gay scene. With 
all this and two buglers hired 
for the occasion, few people in 
the city could escape knowing 
that the Christians were alive. 
Two receptions, also, were 
given, one by the church to the 
gentry of the city, and one by 
Rev. and Mrs. Kellogg to the 
preachers and delegates. It was 
held in their new house where we 
all rejoiced with them on their 
recent return from furlough. 
Though the force has been 
very short the last year, there 
certainly has been an advance; 
and with this new life that we 


feel is coming into the church, 


and with our new force of mis- 
sionaries, we look forward most 
hopefully to a growth in the next 
ten years which will increase ten 
fold our present meinbership. 


Rews Items and Personals. 


The rebuilding of the old East 
house in the City compound has 
gone forward rapidly. The old 
house has been completely torn 
down and the new one is being 
built of brick, using old mater- 
ials wherever possible. In this 
way a very good house is be- 
ing put up at a considerable 
saving. Among the new features 
is a roof platform which gives 
a fine view of the heavens 
to those astronomically inclined. 
Mr. and Mrs. Newell hope to 
move from their present home 
in the old Woman's Hospital 


into the new house about the 
first of May. 


Christmas celebrations in Chi- 
na are full of new features. This 
year the College students cele- 
brated by holding a track meet 
on Christmas afternoon. The 
Government Commercial School 
kindly loaned the use of their 
field and there the boys had an 
interesting and successful meet. 
The guests included Governor 
Li and other officials, the Go- 
vernor speaking a few words 
of commendation at the finish, 
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Mrs. Pontius, the wife of the 
American Consul, gave out the 
prizes. The boys made a good 
showing at the customary Wes- 
tern field and track events. To 
vive the element of amusement, 
which is always demanied, they 
had events such as house-build- 
ing race, translation race and 
tree-planting race. | 


366 days at the hospital with- 
out an omission is the record of 
Dr. and Mrs. Kinnear for the 
first year after the return from 
furlough and since the end of 
January the record been 
volng on to larger figures. 53,000 
treatments for 1916 is another 
enviable record for the hospital. 


Miss Wiley who was planning 
to return in January 1917, was 
called home in the fall because 
of the illness of her mother. 
Her loss from the faculty of the 
College and from the Woman's 
Work in the city is especially 
felt because of the present lack 
of forces. 


All our expected friends have 
arrived. Mr. and Mrs. Scott 
came from Shanghai together 
Miss Garretson. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kellogg and family with Miss 
Goodwin arrived sowe later.- Dr. 
and Miss. Walker spent some 
time travelling in Japan and 
North China before coming to 
Foochow and then spent some 
time with us, until the end of 
the 70th Anniversary. Mr. and 
Mrs. Beach with Misses Allen 


and Thomson came via Manila 
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and Hong Kong. Mr. and Mrs. 
Riggs and Mr. and Mrs. McClure 
are at Nanking Language School 
reporting busy times studying 
Mandarin. 


The Fukien Union College 
has finished its first year. The 
second term was better than 
the first, owing to a more set- 
tled feeling on the part of the 
students. Student activities have 
been increasing. The College Y. 
M. C. A. has opened a night 
school for poor boys in the 
neighborhood, in which college 
students serve as teachers, the 
regular college class rooms be- 
ing used for the purpose. The 
Volunteer Band has held weekly 
evangelistic services Just inside 
the compound gate, which are 
well attended. A number of 
students help in the churches 
and Sgnday Schools of the City 
and Suburbs. There is a strong 
spirit of service abroad which, 
if encouraged and rightly guided, 
may bring enrichment to the life 
of the community as well as of 
the students themselves. Nearly 
all the Union College students 
are professing Christians. 


On November 3, representa- 
tives of the six missions work- . 
ing in Fukien Province met to- 
gether to organize the Fukien 
Christian University. Incorpor- 
ation has been applied for under 
the laws of Massachusetts, and 
it is hoped that another year 
may see the organization com- 
pleted. The university will start 
with Arts, Theological, Medical 
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and Normal departments. <A 
fine site has been found, and the 
outlook for the institution is 
most encouraging. 


The return to Foochow of 
Bishop Price of the Church of 


England Mission last November. 


was most heartily welcomed by 
us all. His broad vision and 
leaderstrip in union movements 
has made him belong to the 
work as a whole rather than 
simply that of one mission. The 
Bishop came back from a year's 
work among the British soldiers 
in the Dardanelles and Egypt. 


Rev. and Mrs. Lloyd of the 
Church Mission returned to 
England in December after forty 


years of work in Foochow. They 


had won the hearts of the mis- 
sionary and business community 
here to an exceptional degree 
and will be missed by a large 
number of friends, both English 
and American. 


The total number of Protest- 
ant communicants in Fukien at 
the end of 1915 was 31,556. As 
compared with the year previous, 
the foreign workers showed a de- 
crease of one and a half percent, 
Chinese workers an increase of 


_ © percent, communicants an in- 


crease of 8 percent and contri- 
butions per communicant an in- 
crease of 50 percent. 


Mrs. Nga, whose portrait ap- 

rs in this number, the widow 
of the first ordained Chinese of 
the American Board Mission in 
Foochow, has just celebrated her 
seventieth birthday. She is the 
mother of five sons and five 
daughters of whom nine are 
livmg. Her sons are prominent 
men in Foochow and in other 
cities of China where they re- 
side, holding positions in the gov- 
ernment service, in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and 
on various philanthropic boards. 


The four daughters all live in | 


Foochow, and are within easy 


‘reach of their mother. A grand- 


daughter is now studying in 
Baltimore. Mrs. Nga was born 
in Canton. and received her 
education there. She came to 
Foochow to marry Mr. Nga, and 
for several years was the only 
woman teacher in the Girls’ 
School at Ponasang, now our 
Girls’ College. In the early days 
of the school there was no grad- 
uation exercise, but her first 
daughter studied for several 
years and the second daughter 
was a member of the first class to 
whom certificates were granted. 

Mrs. Nga is a very interesting 
conversationalist. She has a rich 
fund of stories of the early days 
and a keen sense of humor. She 
is also interested in present day 
affairs. It is a pleasure to spend 


an hour in her home. 


Ungiai Hotes. 


The Ingtai Station all miss 
Mr. and Mrs Smith and family 
but we have the help and en- 


couragement of our new mem- 
ber, Mr. Donaldson and the 
cheer and good fellowship of 
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Dt. Dyet who fas been living 
with Miss Waddell this fall. 
Dr. Dyer will return to Foo- 
chow atid work on plans for 
the Womati’s Hospital and Miss 
Allen will sperid 4 few montlis 
with us while she is studying 
the language. We are grateful 
to our visiting friends for their 
kindness but we wish very much 
that a new lady world soon 
come to make her home with 
as. 


The routine work of both the 
girls’ and boys’ boarding schools 
opened auspiciotsty. The sehools 
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government aid have not been 


previously iff so stable and 


promising a condition as they 
now are. 


_ The growing initiative which 
has been noted from timeé fo 
time, especially sitice the revo- 
lution, has this year manifested 
itself in the opening and main- 
taining 6f two preaching places 
independent of foreign aid of 
men ot money.. They are of 
course asking for préachers fo 
be sent them and we hope they 
may be properly shepherded 
when the changés aré made in 


in the district which receive the new yeur. 


Diongloy Hotes 


Another air-castle has taken 
form’ in substantial gray brick. 
The Diongioh dispensary was 
formally, though not cerémon- 
rousty, oh Noveinber 
third. After aw informal recep- 
tion to the native subscribers 
and a few of the Mission work- 
ers who’ had been invited fo 
inspect the building and the 
grounds, the doors were thrown 
té the public, and hiindreds 
of people’ came in to’ see’ the 
marvel—especiafly that of ran- 
ning water that was also lot! 

he money for this dispén- 
sary was giver by the children 
of the Sabbath Schools about 
years ago, and we wish 
they might all know how much 
pleasure: we have had in’ using 
it for this purpose, and how 
mnich good doiny in a needy 


place. The people of Dionglohi 
addéd a sum equal to about one 
hitndred and fifty dollars. This 
of course means as’ miuch fo 
them as would ten times that 
amotmnt in America. 


‘Work has begin’ on the’ res- 
idence to’ be‘ occupied by Mr. 
Mrs. Beach. This is’ only oneé of 
the enthusiasts Mr. Beach has 


brought back with him from ~ 


furlough, anit was about to’ say 
that his enthusiasny is impart- 
ing itself to the boys of the 
schoot; but that we remember 
the flying banners’ and eager 
voices of the’ procession’ that met 
his’ boat; and the’ class’ 6f boys 
that wouldn’t be’ restrained from 
going to Foochow to escort the 
family: horhe, so we can only 
say that it is at least mutual. 
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— Little Ethel Bliss Beach is a 


The engagement is. announced 


most charming and inspiring of Rev. Charles L. Storrs, to 
augmentation to the Station Miss Mary M. Goodwin of Phil- 
force. She is enjoying her first adelphia. Hearty congratula- 
visit home with unshaken poise, tions from the whole mission 


and was all undismayed at the 
thousands of fire-crackers that 
greeted her arrival among us. 


and many others to these two 
far away workers. 


Scraps from Sbaown. 


Judging from school boy es-. 


says the most impressive mes- 
sage of the 40th anniversary 
meetings was Miss -Walker’s 
preachment with the clocks. 
Furlos certainly do set people 
up. 
The church parade on Satur- 


day afternoon when nearly 500 


were in line with banners, lan- 
terns, flags, ete., two bands of 
Chinese music (noise) makers, 
certainly made a rousing im- 
pression on our little burgh. 
Rev. and Mrs. G. H. Hubbard 
of the Foochow Mission both in 


* their messages as delegates, and 


in their presence and helpful- 
ness added much to the spirit 
of the anniversary. Other de- 
legates were Elder Hung from 
the Methodist friends at Yen 
Ping, Rev. Mr. Pao from the 
Anglican friends at Kien Ning, 
Mr. T. K. Ning from the 
Methodist Church in Kienchang, 
Kiangsi, and the Rev. G. F. A. 
Krenke of the German Alliance 
‘Mission (C. I. M.) in Kienchang, 
Kiangsi. The latter brought a 
most telling message taken from 
Christ’s prayer in the 17th of 
Jo 


The first man to be licensed 
as preacher according to regular 
Congregational usage, received 
& unanimous vote of the As- 
sociation of Shaowu churches. 
He is Mr. K. C. Teng, a graduate 
of our Han Mei Middle School 
and the Union Theological School 


‘at Nanking. 


Dr. Walker arrived just in 
time to get our church organ 
repaired before Annual Meeting. 


It had been voiceless for several 


months. 

_ There may be in the near 
future a St. Joseph’s at Shaowu, 
the result of an unexpected 
thank offering started on the 
last night of the anniversary. 


-It is not to have a foreign dol- 


lar in it, and is to commemorate 


g Dr. Walker’s forty years with 


the beginnings of the Shaowu 
Church. The fund has already 
over $500 subscribed. 

The newly elected moderator 
of the Shaowu Association of 
Churches is Rev. K. S. Kuan, 
pastor at Yang Keo. He is one 
of God’s special dispensations to 


Shaowu, a man of vision, ability, 


and truly Christly spirit. 
Only three foreigners are on 
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the newly elected executive 
committee of nine, the “bishops” 
of the Shaowu Churches. 

Five households of faith dur- 
ing the year have secured, re- 
novated, and occupied their own 
chapels during the year. An- 
other has barely completed a 
new edifice which will probably 
be dedicated during 1917. 

Right here under the noses of 
the Christians and the older mis- 
sionaries, Rev. R. B. Whitaker, 
our newest recruit, by spending 
an occasional language hour of 
afternoons on the streets, has 
sold over 700 gospels. It is a 
huge disappointment that Mr. 
and Mrs. Whitaker feel compel- 
led to withdraw from the field 
on account of the health of their 
little daughter Juliette. 
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Miss Mary M. Goodwin, alias 
“Polly,” of Philadelphia, a vol- 
unteer worker and a college 
friend of Mrs. E. D. Kellogg, 
has been proving herself a gen- 
uine missionary and a great ad- 
dition to the little community 
of foreigners at East Gate. A 
New Year’s wish,—may she 
pass a great many of them at 
Shaowu. 

A mountain brush fire has 
taken off the smaller of the two 
unoccupied houses on “Crystal 
Hill.” It is hoped that with 
the recently received appropri- 
ation of $1800, the larger house 
can soon. be moved out of danger 
and deterioration, and added to 
the imposing group of “foreign 
devil lofts” now composing our 
East Gate compound. 
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TERMS 


Single subscription for one year $ 30. 
Clubs of four names | 1.00 


Mr. H. B. Belcher, 

Foochow, China. 
Dear Sir, 

Enclosed find $............ subscriptions to the 
Foochow Messenger, to be sent to the following addresses. 


U. S. Postage uccepted fur wmounts under $1.00. 
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